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President's Column 


A trade association 
consists of a group of 
individual businessmen 
who are competitors. 
They have joined to- 
gether in a common 
effort for the benefit of 
themselves and their 
customers. Library 
Binding Institute is no 
exception. It has many 
programs, covering the 
whole scope of the 

problems of library binders, and indeed, of 
the conservation of their collections by 
librarians. 

One of these programs which affects both 
binders and libraries deserves special comment 
at this time. It deals with management 
practices and consists of several projects. 
Our Regional Meetings were devoted largely 
to this subject. The object of all these 
a is to make each binder a better 
usinessman, and thus advance the con- 
servation of library collections. 

Ours is a particularly difficult time for small 
business, especially those iu the service trades 
such as ours. The years since the war have 
witnessed a tremendous progress in the 
improvement of the techniques of library 
binding. Such progress has largely been 
concentrated in maintaining or improving 
quality, despite the increase in direct labor 
costs (which account for just under 50% of 
the costs of operating a bindery). Pro- 
ductivity per man hovr has increased sub- 
stantially and has enabled the library binder 
to increase his wages and resist price in- 
creases. 

The new Minimum Wage Law is going 
to have an effect on all library binders as well 
as all businessmen. Although the average 
wages in the industry exceed the new mini- 
mum, the effect of the law will be to exert an 
upward movement in wages. 

A recent article in Fortune Magazine 
emphasized the effect of mechanization in 


increasing the productivity per man hour: 

articularly in mass production industries. 
This creates imbalance between industries 
geared for mass production and service 
industries. It is of great importance to 
binders in their efforts to be efficient. 

Library Binding Institute is developing 
programs designed to assist binders in work 
simplification and other related programs to 
minimize the impact of the changing economic 
pattern of American industry and to take 
advantage of new techniques. These are 
industrial problems which we, as an industry 
organization, are prepared to meet and solve, 
but their existence poses a problem for 
librarians. It becomes more important than 
ever for librarians to cooperate with and 
work closely with their binders to maintain 
an efficient and economical conservation 
program. 

Some of the areas of cooperation which can 
prove more fruitful are the following: a proper 
scheduling of material to ensure an un- 
interrupted flow of work in the bindery; the 
elimination of unnecessary and costly frills 
to allow a more uniform product requiring 
less use of manpower on the part of the 
bindery; and the more careful preparation. of 
material for the binder particularly with 
reference to missing issues of periodicals col- 
lation and use of standardized lettering. 

The object of a sound conservation pro- 
gram is to obtain the maximum number of 
circulations at the lowest cost per circulation. 
This is possible, in times of rising costs, only 
through mutual effort on the part of binder 
and librarian. A good rule for every librarian 
is to discuss this with his Certified Library 
Binder, the one person most competent to 
help achieve the lowest cost per circulation. 

The best protection a library has to keep 
its collection usable is a healthy and pros- 
perous library binding industry. By mutual 
exchange of information, and by a cooperative 
analysis of areas where costs can be cut, 
both binder and librarian can profit. Try 
talking with your Certified Library Binder 
soon to learn how both of you can increase 
your binding service by rationalizing your 
binding program. 
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Pleasant to a Stranger 


(Dorothy McNutt, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
from OLA Bulletin, October, 1955) 





Charles Dickens once said Cincinnati ‘“‘com- 
mends itself favorably and pleasantly to a 
stranger.”” This opinion has been shared by 
many visitors for more than a century. 


Stretching 10 miles along the Ohio River, 
Cincinnati is truly the crossroads of the 
country with a colorful history. The theatres, 
clubs, exclusive shops, transportation termi- 
nals and fashionable hotels are within a few 
blocks of each other in the downtown dis- 
trict. Distances are measured from Fountain 
Square and address numbers for all streets 
running in a north-south direction begin at 
the river; Vine Street is the dividing line for 
east-west streets. 

Cincinnati, a prosperous city, makes every- 
thing from “soap to nuts.” More than one- 
fifth of the nation’s machine tools are pro- 
duced here. Besides furnishing about half 
of the country’s soap products, Cincinnati is 
the American birthplace of DDT and was 
among the first to produce penicillin on a 
wholesale scale. 


CULTURE AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Home of the University of Cincinnati and 
Xavier University as well as Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati is also a leader in art and 
music. Its Art Museum and Symphony 
Orchestra enjoy world fame, and the Cincin- 
nati Zoological Garden is a showplace of the 
city. 

The Cincinnati Gardens, with a seating 
capacity of about 10,000, takes care of all in- 
door entertainment. There are in addition 
many night clubs, the largest being just across 
the Ohio River, in Kentucky. A short drive 
from Cincinnati puts one in the heart of the 
Blue Grass country where scores of eating 

a featuring southern cooking may be 
ound... 


Cincinnati’s industries, unlike those of so 
many other west and mid-west cities, thrive 
on roots implanted more than a century ago, 
and consequently the libraries associated with 
these industries were founded before the turn 
of the century. 

Our Queen City, however, noted for her 
circumspection, sometimes termed serenity, 
has nevertheless been proud of her diversity 
in industry and although she has nurtured 
the old, she has not turned her back on the 
new. Thus those of us who call Cincinnati 
home have suddenly awakened to the fact 
that we are in the center of a gigantic atomic 
activity program — and we love it. 

The General Electric Company’s Evendale 
plant, the most recent of all enterprises, 
maintains several important libraries. 

The Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Depart- 
ment’s library, with its collection of more 
than a thousand books and journals, is the 
center of highly technical research. 

G. E.’s Aircraft Turbine Division boasts a 
library of 6,000 books and 1,000 pamphlets 
covering all phases of aircraft propulsion and 
aeronautical engineering. 

Another new library which visitors may 
want to see is the library tucked away in the 
new four million dollar building housing the 
Sanitary Engineering Center of the Public 
Health Service. 

Located at Columbia Parkway and Grandin 
Road, this is the only laboratory in the nation 
attempting a coordinated study of the health 
significance of physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical forces in environment. 

The library, located on the north end of 
the main floor, plays an important part in all 
the Center’s activities assisting in some of 
its present functions by furnishing material 
on such subjects as water borne virus diseases 
and dangerous chemicals in the water supply 
and atmosphere. 

In addition to being one of the World’s 
largest advertisers and producers of a major 
portion of the nation’s soap products, Proctor 
and Gamble has just completed an ultra- 
modern new library. Dedicated in September, 
1952, this library, known as the Miami 
Valley Laboratories Technical Library, is a 
branch of the main Proctor and Gamble 
Library in Ivorydale, Ohio, and is Jocated in 
Venice, Ohio, 15 miles away. 

The combined resources of the two li- 
braries include over 17,000 volumes, sup- 
plemented by large collections of patents and 
pamphlets. Principal subjects covered are 
soaps, synthetic detergents, and shortenings. 

The library of the nearby Fernald Plant of 
the National Lead Company of Ohio, has 
more than 1,700 volumes chiefly in the fields 
of chemistry and metallurgy. In addition 
there are approximate!y 17,000 technical 
reports, 10,000 reports on micro-cards and 
a file of 146 technical journals. 

Every special library draws heavily upon 
the vast resources of the Public Library of 
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Cincinnati and Hamilton County. Exceed- 
ingly modern and functional to its last brick, 
this four million dollar library means better 
and speedier service for all patrons. 

The building is 140 feet by 180 feet with a 
total floor area of 196,000 square feet and a 
book capacity of approximately 1,650,000 
volumes. Two public service floors are 
provided in addition to four stack levels with 
an office and processing floor. The use of 
verd antique marble from Vermont, blue, 
green and gold Venetian mosaics and red 
Swedish granite provides many decorative 
spots in the various departments. 

On the third floor a handsome high-ceilinged 
memorial room, occupying the building’s 
corner tower, houses the rare book collection. 
A wide terrace paved with rough surface 
marble encloses a reflecting pool extending 
along in front of the Children’s Room and the 
Administrative Offices. A portion of the 
eastern end of the lot is devoted to an exotic 
garden sheltered by a serpentine brick wall. 


GSehool Library 


! Bi of Fights 


School libraries are concerned with gen- 
erating understanding of American freedoms 
and with the preservation of these freedoms 
through the development of informed and 
responsible citizens. To this end the American 
Association of School Librarians reaffirms the 
LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS of the 
American Library Association and _ asserts 
that the responsibility of the school library is: 

To provide materials that will enrich and 
support the curriculum, taking into con- 
sideration the varied interests, activities, 
and maturity levels of the pupils served. 

To provide materials that will stimulate 
growth in factual knowledge, literary ap- 
preciation, aesthetic’ values, and_ ethical 
standards. 

To provide a background of information 
which will enable pupils to make intelligent 
judgments in their daily life. 

To provide materials on opposing sides 
of controversial issues so that young citizens 
may develop under guidance the practice of 
critical reading and thinking. 

To provide materials representative of the 
many religious, ethnic, and cultural groups 
and their contributions to our American 
heritage. 

To place principle above personal opinion 
and reason above prejudice in the selection 
of materials of the highest quality in order to 
assure a comprehensive collection appropriate 
for the users of the library. 

(from Bulletin of School Library Association 
of California, November 1955.) 


Fea (onsewwation nd 
Sts Many Aspects 


. by: WILLIAM STERN, Supt. of Binding 


and Processing, New York Public Library 


Editor’s Note: At a 
recent regional meet- 
ing of the Library 
Binding Institute in 
New York, one of the 
guests was Mr. William 
Stern, Superintendent 
of Binding and Proces- 
sing, of the New York 
Public Library. During 
the course of the dis- 
cussion he made certain 
remarks which the edi- 
tors of the Library 
Binder felt would be 
of interest to the library profession and he has 
kindly summarized them for us as follows: 





* * 


My remarks concern and relate only to 
public libraries circulating ular books for 
home use, not the technical, reference or 
scholarly collections. 


First, I think it essential that every library 
recognize the basic fact that books are our 
stock in trade and that the conservation of 
the stock is as important as the acquisition. 
Although this would seem to be obvious, 
actually it is a fact overlooked by most of us. 


It should be fully recognized that funds 
appropriated for the purchase of books must 
be accompanied by proportionate funds for 
conservation, whether they be for processing 
(protection of the book before it gets to the 
reader) or for rebinding after the publisher’s 
edition has been fully exploited. 


Generally speaking, the larger the book 
funds, the a the proportion of money for 
conservation. (The large public library can 
purchase more copies per title and discard 
more Jiberally.) The basic collection, how- 
ever, would still demand the retention and 
conservation of at least one out of every four 
books purchased yearly, whether the library 
be large or small. 


Since no public library in the country ap- 
proaches the number of Behe purchased and 
feng yearly by The New York Public 

ibrary, it would be unwise to use our sta- 
tistics for any comparative purposes. Obvi- 
ously a very large library can effect many 
economies outside the grasp of a smaller 
library. I would say that an adequate ap- 
propriation to conserve public library material 
should be $1.00 for every $4.00 spent on 
books.. A book fund of $40,000, therefore, 
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would require $10,000 additional for con- 
servation. 


Librarians, in general, should be made 
aware of the importance of the Jibrary binder 
and the role he plays in conserving library 
material. Books intended for future re- 
binding should not be mended or repaired. 
Too often, amateur mending increases the 
burden of the binder and the price he must 
charge for his work. Most transparent cel- 
lulose tapes are harmful and injurious, rather 
than helpful. 


Most of us are wont to give too many 
instructions to the binder when, more often 
than not, he knows our job better than we. 
Every librarian must decide for himself what 
his library represents, and the function it 
serves. A basic collection will differ from 
one library to another, depending upon it’s 
size, purpose and scope, and must be con- 
served accordingly. 


Librarians should always be informed of 
all techniques of modern rebinding and be 
aware of constant innovations and changes. 
They should be encouraged to visit their 
local binderies (wherever practicable) at least 
once a year. 


Binders, on the other hand, must realize 
their obligation to library customers as well 
as to themselves. They must keep abreast 
of current developments and improvements 
and must not deride nor discourage the use 
of synthetic cloths because of their inability 
to cope with them. Instead, they must learn 
to use new materials, plastic glues, decorated 
covers, colored foils, etc. in order to keep up 
with the ever increasing library demands 
that rebound books be attractive. True, 
new developments often require new equip- 
ment and additional capital investments, but 
each innovation invariably results in lower 
cost per unit. The binders must take the 
initiative in developing bindings so that the 
libraries can preserve materials otherwise too 
expensive to bind. 


The LBI too, has a responsibility to it’s 
member binders and to the libraries who keep 
binderies in business. It should serve as an 
active clearing house for the discussion of 
problems common to the librarian and binder 
and the obligation each has to the other. 
Exchange of ideas and experiences from 
various sections of the country would enhance 
the knowledge and understanding of every- 
one concerned with the conservation of 
library materials. 


W. STERN 


Welcome, New Yash 
Public Librany 


The New York Public Library, one of the 
foremost municipal libraries in the world, 
has become an Institutional Member of LBI. 
For many years New York Public Library 
has worked closely with LBI for the main- 
tenance of high standards in binding and 
conservation. Mr. Stern’s article appearing 
in this issue is an example of the type of 
thinking which this great library brings to 
LBI. We welcome also Messrs. William 
Thurman, Jr. and Alois Van Acken whose 
experience should contribute much to LBI. 


Welcome 
4S. hunting (a. 


As we are going to press, we are happy to 
announce that H. R. Huntting Co., Inc. of 
Springfield, Massachusetts has become a 
Certified Member of LBI. We will have more 
about this old established firm in our next 
issue. 
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ctting the most 
Ge g 
for Your Meney 


A soundly adminis- 
tered library utilizes 
the principles of scien- 
tific management. The 
heart of these princi- 
ples is to obtain the 
maximum productivity 
for every dollar in- 
vested. Scientific man- 
agement is as im- 
portant to library ad- 
ministration as it is to 
business. 

The most important 
investment of a library 
is in its collection, for 
the circulation and use of that collection is the 
yurpose for the library’s existence. It thus 
»ecomes of utmost importance to a library 
continually to examine and analyze the con- 
dition of its collection and to inquire whether 
this valuable asset is giving its maximum 
return. 

The conservation of a collection and its 
maintenance at the peak of its efficiency is 
as important to a library as the maintenance 
of a tool or machine in a manufacturing 
establishment. This is true, whether a library 
be large or small. Similarly, the same basic 
procedures for a sound, planned conservation 
program apply to a small as well as a large 
ibrary. 

Experience indicates that there are eight 
fundamental steps upon which a sound con- 
servation policy may be established. These 
steps may be summarized as follows: 

1. Delegation of Authority and Res ponsi- 
bility. It is basic to sound administration, 
whether it be a library, a business or any 
other organization, that in order properly to 
plan and execute a program there must be a 
delegation of both authority and respon- 
sibility to an individual to carry out a specific 
task. In a small library the same person may 
have several responsibilities; in a Jarger, there 
is greater room for specialization. But the 
first step in a sound conservation policy is to 
assign the responsibility and authority for 

the program to an individual. This, of course, 

does not mean that that individual alone is 
concerned with conservation. Basically, 
every member of a library staff is concerned 
with the maintenance of the collection at its 
highest peak of efficiency, just as every 
member of a business establishment is con- 
cerned with the efficient over-all operation 
of the concern. 

2. Survey of Library's Resources. In 
initiating or evaluating a conservation 
program, one of the first steps is to make a 
survey of the library’s collection. Well 


managed libraries do this periodically. But 
when initiating or evaluating a program to 
maintain a collection at its maximum effi- 
ciency a survey should always be made. In 
order to make a survey, there must be certain 
criteria by which to evaluate the collection 
which involve the following points: 

a. Is the collection attractive — are the 
books shabby and dirty so that they 
repel a potential reader, or are they 
such as to attract his interest? 

b. Is there material which has been 
stored away because it has been 
worn? Such material has _ been 
rendered sterile and cannot be of 
value to anyone until it has been 
put in a condition to be used. 

c. What material requires special care 
and attention because of its value? 

d. What material requires rebinding 
because of its heavy use and circu- 
lation? 

e. What material uires binding 
because of oonnatlel uture use? 


Arbitrary decisions have to be made since 
one can never know what the future demand 
for material may be. A library is an arsenal 
of intellectual stimulation and _ assistance. 
The demand tomorrow may be extremely 
heavy for something which today may be of 
little current use, yet it is important to 
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maintain tomorrow’s tools in a condition in 
which they can be used with ease. Of course, 
each library must establish its own criteria in 
classifying its material. Consideration should 
be given to the physical nature of the material, 
such as the paper, as well as to the contents 
themselves. 


3. Current Procedures for Classification of 
Current Material. Generally speaking, in 
classifying material as it is acquired, and that 
is the first point at which it should be clas- 
sified, it may fall into any one of four cate- 
gories: 

1. Material which needs no particular 
treatment at once, and which probably 
may not need any special treatment in 
the future, such as prebinds. 

2. Material which will have to be rebound 
at some future date, because of its use 
and physical condition (juveniles, fiction, 
popular books). 

3. Material which in order to be main- 
tained as a part of the collection will 
have to eventually be bound, as, for 
example, periodicals, and permanent 
items in the library’s collection. 

4. Material which is fugitive, may be re- 
bound merely to save time in handling 
and to prevent its loss or disappearance. 


4. Analysis of Methods of Handling Ma- 
terial. This step is basically part of the over- 
all initial evaluation of the library’s present 
conservation practices and is part of the 
procedure for analyzing old as well as current 
material. The analysis is based upon the 
use of the material, not only at present, but 
in the future. For example, there is much so- 
called fugitive material which disappears or 
which may otherwise be easily lost. This is 
particularly so in special libraries where there 
is a great deal of pamphlet material, but to 
a greater extent than is often realized the 
quantity of such material in other libraries 
may be substantial. Much of our culture is 
contained in pamphlet material, and_ its 
utility to the reader would be enhanced if 
such material were put in bindings. Further- 
more, it would not as easily be lost. Similarly, 
books which may have been in demand in the 
past may be in demand again at some time 
in the future, although to a lesser degree. 
The use of such volumes may depend largely 
upon their appearance. If it is worthwhile 
keeping the volume as part of your collection, 
it is worthwhile to have it in the most at- 
tractive possible condition of appeal to the 
user. 


5. Outlining a Basic Plan. After the 
analysis of the collection, and the analysis 
of current material, a basic plan should be 
- outlined which would define the treatment of 
different types of material. This, of course, 
would be an over-all plan which would 
provide not only for preserving current 
material, but also reconditioning and pre- 
serving rarely used material, together with 
the systematic revival of forgotten books. 


6. Establishing a Time Schedule. The pres- 
ervation of a collection requires close work 
with a library binder, and the integration 
of the library’s plan with the work schedule 
of the binder. Close collaboration is essential, 
and particular attention should be paid to the 
tying in of the library’s plan with the binder’s 
schedule of operation so as to obtain the best 
service possible and the quickest return of the 
books to the library. Very often, in devising 
a time schedule for renewing a collection, 
particularly one which has been neglected, 
it may be necessary to provide for the re- 
habilitation over a period of several years. 


7. Detailing of the Sequences of Work. This 
basically requires an operating instruction 
which includes the assignment of the duties 
together with the necessary instructions. 
The operating instruction should provide for 
watching and automatically checking im- 
portant material and for continually im- 
proving the system by which circulation and 
reference departments discover and withdraw 
material needing attention. Important items 
in every program require that, as part of the 
accessioning process, at least a preliminary 
decision be made as to the future conservation 
of the particular volume. This is analagous 
to the program of maintaining all equipment, 
even an individually owned automobile, by 
continual lubrication and other maintenance. 
A tool is useful to the degree its efficiency is 
maintained. 


8. Initiating and Maintaining an Adequate 
Budget. The preparation of a binding or con- 
servation budget starts with the recognition 
that a library exists for use, which means 
circulation of its material. Hence, the more 
circulation per volume, the less cost per 
circulation or use. An adequate binding 
budget is thus a money or budget-saving 
device. It in effect enables the library to get 
the most use out of every dollar it invests in 
its collection. Experience indicates that 
trustees or purchasing agents who are in- 
formed about the importance of maintaining 
a collection at its maximum efficiency will 
allow sufficient funds for that purpose. 


Never in history of man has the written 
word been so important a part of society. 
This is particularly true in a free society such 
as ours, where access to the accumulated 
knowledge, as well as access to current ad- 
ditions to that knowledge, becomes a part 
of each individual’s heritage. The function 
of a librarian has assumed major importance 
in our country in every phase of human en- 
deavor. There is no field of activity, be it en- 
tertainment, education, industry, or govern- 
ment, in which the key or pivotal individual 
is not the librarian. He serves as the source 
of information; the degree to which that in- 
formation or the material upon which the 
information is perpetuated is the degree to 
which he is fulfilling his responsibility. To- 
day, there is no justification for collections 
being kept in a condition any less than their 
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par usefulness and appearance. Sources of 
assistance are to be found either from the 
Board on Bookbinding of American Library 
Association or the Library Binding Institute. 
The latter has an extensive and complete 
coverage of material which can help librarians 
in any phase of their conservation problems. 
From a dollar and cents point of view, a 
new book may give anywhere from eight to 
twenty-five circulations. That same book, 
worn out and dirty, losing its appeal and 
value, may be rebound so that it looks as 
good, as if not better than, new with a fresh, 
clean attractive appeal and will give some 
eighty-five to 100 or more circulations when 
bound according to the Minimum Speci- 
fications by a Certified Library Binder. This 
simple, basic fact has been responsible to a 
large extent for the maintenance of American 
library collections at a high peak of efficiency. 
Each librarian must re-examine his own con- 
servation licy periodically in order to 
maintain his collection at this peak. 


D. A. W. 


Jeaching Conservation 


(Professor A. Stan Rescoe, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, Peabody Library. 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee) 


About 50 years ago some publishers agreed 
to issue books in reinforced bindings de- 
signed to withstand the wear and tear of 
books. Libraries, then, as now, had a right 
to expect that a well bound book should with- 
stand issuance to their readers more than the 
average 20 times. Some libraries made it 
their duty to encourage the publishers in 
their work by buying these reinforced bindings 
whenever they replaced worn out copies. 

In 1910, Nelson agreed to issue some of 
their books in reinforced bindings but the 
demand made for such bindings was small 
and the firm soon discontinued them. Dent 
was enterprising enough to issue all the 
volumes of Everyman’s Library Series 
(about 600 in all) in special library bindings. 
This series brought within reach of everybody 
much of the best literature of all times. The 
books were so strongly bound that it was 
hoped rebinding would be unnecessary. In 
one of the busiest libraries in London these 
bindings received hard wear and rough use, 
and not one failure was reported. When- 
ever this particular library ordered replace- 
ments they were made from this series. 

The most careful workmanship made these 
books ideally fit for — ne use, for 
special readers in schools, or school 
libraries where the books had 4 . stand con- 
stant handling and rough usage. The whole 
series in this form was recommended by the 
American Library Association. 


This series was followed by Fowde’s and 
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And, the preservation of this wonderful 
world of books can be in no more capable 
or conscientious hands than those of your 
Certified Library Binder. 


Among these members of the Library 
Binding Institute are those who have 
learned their craft in European binderies 
noted for their skill in the fine art of 
book preservation. Members of the Insti- 
tute are striving to perpetuate this art in 
their workshops. 


Fine bookbinding is an art preservative 
and an art decorative in a practical craft 
and is a fine art among crafts. It is this 
tangible skill and intangible know-how 
librarians realize they can depend upon 
in entrusting their work to members of 
the Library Binding Institute. 


This space is paid for by 


LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE, INC. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Hodder & Stoughton’s policy of binding chil- 
dren’s books (200 in all) in strong bindings, 
and it was followed again by Huntting, whose 
specialty of issuing popular books by various 
publishers in reinforced bindings won wide- 
spread recognition. 

The recent war served to remind librarians 
of their dependence upon planned con- 
servation. The scarcity of certain materials, 
the great accumulation of unbound foreign 
books and the increase in book prices have 
all tended to develop the concern of librarians 
toward their function of preserving materials. 
The suggestion of postponing binding until 
costs are lower may prove to be false economy. 
The cost of binding is now far less than the 
cost of the publication which can be preserved 
only through suitable binding. Many have 
found that leaving unbound publications on 
the shelves, or of tying them in paper or card- 
board only results in heavier costs later. 
They also found that there is no permanent 
economy in postponing binding or in placing 
material on the shelves for any length of time. 
Issues that are left unbound disappear. Often 
missing numbers cannot be replaced. The 
cost of replacement is heavy both in time and 
money. Deterioration of paper from age and 
dust adds to the damage. Binding is one 
item in the library budget which cannot be 
curtailed without serious loss. One should 
discontinue the practice of placing unbound 
materials on shelves. If items are valuable 
for permanent reference, they should be 
bound, otherwise the vertical file is the best 
place for them. 

The organization and administration of 
binding work, its coordination with other 
departments of the library, coordination 
between central and departmental units, — 
in short, essentials of an all-over program of 
conservation are important to conservation 
of materials. Some libraries place incomplete 
issues in hinge-back binders for temporary 
protection and bind immediately when the 
issues are complete. This protects the 
material from deterioration. 

We should remember that the increased 
cost for binding is not entirely due to the 
increase in the bindery’s charges; — salaries 
in the professional and clerical grades have 
more than doubled, the turnover of assistants 
has increased, resulting in the continual 
training of new and inexperienced persons. 

The Library Binding Manual, which was 
prepared by the American Library Association 
and the Library Binding Institute and is 
published by the American Library Associ- 
ation is a great help in the teaching of library 
binding. A good policy to follow in binding 
periodicals is to follow the publishers’ ar- 
rangement and one will meet few problems. 
Some libraries have reduced the cost of their 
binding by omitting the ownership imprint 
on the lower spine of the book and have 
limited the amount of Jettering on the spine. 
Other libraries have changed from bright 
colors in binding to darker shades and claim 


to reduce costs in binding by using durable, 
darker colors. Actually, the practice is that 
most libraries want light pod for books; 
they will accept darker colors for magazines. 
They find greater reader appeal in bright 
colors for juveniles and find circulation is 
increased if that appeal is kept. 

Other libraries en discarded the covers 
of periodicals in order to reduce the size of 
volumes. Users find some bound files hard 
to handle, but if consecutive numbering is 
used, these covers carry little information of 
value, especially if they are indexed in one of 
the numerous indexing services available. 
If covers do contain valuable information, 
they should be kept with the issues in binding. 
Many libraries believe ads are important for 
research, especially in engineering and these 
covers and ads should be kept with the 
numbers in binding. Many remove the ads 
and maps from NatTIoNAL GEOGRAPHIC 
MaGazinE before binding. Many other 
magazines are separated before sending them 
to the bindery. From a practical point of 
view, it is not a good idea to separate maga- 
zines before sending them to the bindery, 
because it usually results in damage to the 
yages when that is done in the library. 
Policy should be made by each individual 
library and the possible use made by each is 
the determining factor in policy-making. 

It is necessary to provide a systematic 
procedure for binding to insure the proper 
control. The need for a selective policy is 
evident. Serious neglect in binding has 
resulted in the loss of issues, their complete 
mutilation and their misuse beyond any 
possible repair. The library should maintain 
every item in such physical condition that it 
can be used by patrons without undue 
damage to the materials. 

Conservation of materials is generally 
concerned with the technique and the tech- 
nical processes of maintenance. In some 
libraries, it is the duty of the acquisitions de- 
partment to prepare materials for the bindery; 
other departments are responsible for this 
in various other libraries. No matter who is 
in charge of the binding, however, adequate 
instruction should always be provided for. 

The program of conservation begins with 
selecting materials before purchase with 
respect to usability and length of life. Ex- 
amination of all materials with an idea of its 
probable future use is necessary. Housing 
the material, making it accnndliche, keeping 
it in good condition, proper handling by all 
concerned are all important to conservation. 

Binding is a library problem, not a depart- 
mental problem. It cannot easily be in- 
tegrated into the general library program and 
so has not received the attention given to 
other library services. Recognition of binding 
as a part of the conservation program suggests 
that the care of material should be given a 
separate program or department in the 
library’s program, with a person in authority 
to command the confidence and cooperation 
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of all other departments. Only then, will a sys- 
tematic program of conservation be developed 
with a budget and funds carefully supervised 
and materials given proper handling, storage 
and preparation for use. 

All assistants concerned with binding 
should visit the binderies and become fa- 
miliar with the work they do. Discussions 
should be held between bindery men and 
library workers concerned with the binding 

rocesses. We practice this at Peabody 
ibrary School each year and find the 
binderies most willing to cooperate with us. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Hughes’ article in 
CoLLEGE AND RESEARCH Lipraries for July 
1952 (page 224) lists ten measures used in 
cchaalien binding as endorsed by experts as 
constituting a binding plan based on reader 
service: 

1. Prearrangement with bindery as to 
timing of shipments. 

2. Understanding with bindery as to time 
limit allowable for binding. 

3. Volumes available for a considered inter- 
val after receipt of title page and index. 

4. Calendar for binding weeklies, monthlies 
and quarterlies at specified intervals. 

5. Duplication of part of titles, with stag- 
gered binding for those duplicated. 

6. Staggered schedule for abstracts and the 
periodicals abstracted. 

7. Division of important indexed or 
abstracted titles in subject fields with 
staggered binding. 

8. Division of important indexed titles in 
general fields with staggered binding. 

9. Titles in class use sent to bindery only 
upon notice from professor that they are 
no longer required for current class work. 

10. Staggered schedule for similar titles with 

other libraries on the campus. 

Studies from the college and university 
libraries show that many problems connected 
with binding were results from the neglect to 
provide a place for binding as a separate unit 
in the library program. 

Careful records should be kept if indexes 
are bound in with the last number of a volume 
or the first number of a succeeding volume; 
whether they are supplied only upon request 
or if none is oveiiedl. 

Be sure to check each magazine for missing 
or mutilated pages. Photostats of missing 
items are easily bound with riodicals. 
Don’t leave this to the bindery. fit will add 
to your cost. Do this yourself and you won’t 
be disappointed. Binderies do good jobs, but 
if you do not give specific instructions, you 
alone are to blame. 

Cooperation and understanding among 
ublishers of periodicals and librarians and 
inders is strongly needed. Periodicals change 

format and size during the course of one vol- 
ume; an index to one volume is published in 
a succeeding volume, with text on one side of 
the sheet on which the index is printed. 


BOOKS OBTAINED 
Now Life when 


icture Covers* 








Not only books, but libraries and library 
shelves, obtained new life with the advent 
of Picture Covers*. In the juvenile section, 
particularly, those dead-looking tomes of 
a bygone era have given way to the new 
look of the modern library where every- 
thing is bright, alive and colorful, thanks 
in part to Picture Covers*. 


There is only one genuine type of cover 
known as Picture Cover* used for both re- 
binding and pre-binding — made in New 
York City and processed with durable 
plastic inks on highest quality buckram. 
It is flattering that other covers are being 
referred to as Picture Covers*, but it is 
also confusing. Insist on genuine Picture 
Covers* when ordering re-binding or pre- 
bound books. Send for sample covers. 


*Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc., 
in New York City. 
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BINDINGS, INC. 


20 Clifton Avenue 
Staten Island 5, New York City 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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Changes of titles is an expense and causes 
much difficulty in both cataloging and 
binding. 

The Serials Round Table Committee on 
Standardization of Reference Data for 
Periodicals and the Sub-committee of the 
American Standard Association, Committee 
Z39 on Standardization in the Field of 
Library Work and Documentation worked 
long and hard to introduce standards into 
yublishing processes. Rules have been 
enon’ on the standardization in the publi- 
cation and binding of serials but there is no 
way of enforcing them. 

sooperation and better results can be 
achieved between binders and librarians if 
they will but decide to work together. Some 
librarians mentioned to me that if, for ex- 
ample, NaTionAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
were bound in the same color, using the same 
rub, and the same spacing all over the country, 
special rubs would not be necessary. This 
would eliminate a great deal of work for the 
librarians and binderies in regard to rubs, 
instructions as to lettering, color, etc. 

Publishers welcome suggestions but they 
have not realized the problems faced by li- 
brarians and binders. Many larger publishers 
have made rapid strides, others have ignored 
suggestions of worth. We know binders 
desire to avoid increases in charges for binding 
and we know they are faced with increase in 
costs for labor and materials. Binding is a 
major cost in any budget. It is a problem we 
must meet if we are to continue to preserve 
our holdings for the future. 

In comparing bindings of today with those 
of fifty years ago, we find much progress has 
been made by the binders. Our libraries 
could not exist without them. 

The Library Binding Institute has been 
a most active and effective association in 
bringing about standardization in binding for 
the industries, and in their cooperation in 
research programs, improvement in manage- 
ment practices, and a_bindery-sponsored 
workshop in a library school. They finance 
the Lisrary Poster, newspaper mats for 

romotion of increased library usage, Fair 
Trade Practices, and adoption of a U. S. 
Standard for Binding and Prebinding. The 
purpose of the Institute is to educate the 
librarians in the need for binding and the 
economies which good binding could bring 
about for the library. 


Warner, Frances 
Current Bindings policies at Iowa State 
College 
SERIAL SLANTS 3:39-42, Oct., 1952 
Hughes, Margaret H. 
Periodical binding a sag for improved 
reader services in univ. 
COLLEGE & RESE ARCH LIBRARIES 
13:223-25, 231, July 1952 
Tauber, Maurice F., and associates 
Technical services in libraries — Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1954 





Bob Molter is campaigning . for the next meeting 


of LBI to be in Oklahoma. We're with you, BOB, 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE LBI SLIDES? 
LBI has prepared interesting colored slides 
showing binding operations. These are 
available on loan from LBI, 10 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Please write ad- 
vising when you will need the slides and they 
will be loaned to you. A great many local 
Library Associations as well as Library 
Schools have borrowed these slides and have 
found them very helpful in explaining what 
goes into the binding of a book or periodical. 


BROCHURE FOR TRUSTEES 


In response to requests from many trustees 
and librarians, LBI has prepared a brochure 
for trustees, purchasing agents and others 
interested in library binding, which is avail- 
able free from LBI, 10 State Street, Boston. 
This brochure contains basic, elementary 
information on library binding; what it is, 
what it does, and its importance to a trustee 
as well as the librarian and the community 
in which it serves. 


BROCHURE ON WATER DAMAGE 


As a result of floods and the many requests 
for information as to salvaging water- 
damaged collections, LBI prepared a short 
brochure on salvaging water-damaged col- 
lections,, which it will send free to any 
librarian who writes to LBI, 10 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Who's Who in LEI 


MEL SUMMERFIELD GUIDES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The importance of 
public relations in an 
organization like Li- 
brary Binding Insti- 
tute cannot be over- 
emphasized. But be- 
cause the library bind- 
ing profession is so 
highly specialized, it 
requires a very special 
kind of thinking—and 
certainly not the same 
kind of public relations 
which would be used by a trade organization 
of hardware dealers or widget manufacturers. 


When “Mel”, as he is known to all the 
members, came with LBI there had been no 
formal public relations program. Under his 
guidance (and the prodding of Dudley Weiss) 
the Library Binder, the annual LBI Poster 
and several other devices came into existence 
all designed to carry the message of Certified 
Binding. 


The programs as they now exist are a 
result of constant study, of careful analysis 
and much discussion, but the aim is always 
the same — to explain why Certified Binding 
is so important to every library and every 
librarian — to explain how Certified Binding 
conserves property, saves money and budgets. 


Melvin B. Summerfield (he dislikes the 
use of his full name) was born in Boston 
slightly over fifty years ago — was educated 
at the Roxbury Latin School and Harvard 
College, graduating with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1928. Following a sum- 
mer of working in a gelatin plant at a very 
distasteful job, Mel went into business for 
himself under the name of Franklin Ad- 
vertising Service, the firm of which he is 
owner and general manager today. This 
firm handles the advertising and public re- 
lations for slightly over forty business con- 
cerns and organizations in almost as many 
different fields. Mel believes that the ex- 
periences gained from a variety of enterprises 
can, when applied to a particular problem, 
provide a more accurate solution. If you 
question him about this, he will quote from 
Pliny, “As land is improved by sowing it 
with various seeds, so is the mind by exer- 
cising it with different studies.” 


The gentleman we are discussing married 
the former Jeri Stearns in 1936. Mel says 
she doesn’t look a day older to him today 
than she did then and he can’t understand 
how they can have a daughter, Joan, who is 
seventeen and a son, Martin, who will be 
fourteen in June. Joan graduates from 


Thayer Academy in June and is headed for 
the Rhode Island School of Design in the Fall. 
Martin is following his father’s footsteps at 
Roxbury Latin School and hopes to go to 
Harvard also. 


Mel Summerfield believes in travel and 
hobbies as a stimulus to active thinking. He 
and Jeri have covered most of the western 
hemisphere together and when he isn’t 
working or travelling you can usually find 
him at his ham radio talking to someone 
in Greenland or some other out-of-the-way 
place. 


Puy.us Fup 


She Louisville 
Thee Public Librany 


Excerpts from THe Rus-Orr published by the 
Art Guild Bindery, Inc., J. GEORGE ORT, 
President. 


The citizens of the city of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky can truly be proud of their Public Li- 
brary and the facilities and services it provides. 

The innovations inaugurated under Mr. C. 
R. Graham, Director, have become known 
throughout the library world and have been 
the subject of magazine articles which ap- 
peared in nationally known publications. We 
know of no other public library where patrons 
can borrow framed reproductions of famed 
masterpieces or where one can check out an 
umbrella along with the latest best seller. In 
what other city can a history teacher call the 
public library and request to have a special 
radio program “piped” into the classroom the 
next day at 10:00 a.m. for the occasion of the 
observance of a national or historical event? 
These, and other facilities and services, are all 
available at the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary. If it is not the only library, it is one of 
the very few libraries maintaining its own 
complete radio station and we understand 
that possibilities for television in the future 
are incorporated in any plans affecting changes 
in the physical and structural make-up of the 
building. 

The Louisville Free Public Library is an 
institution committed to progress in the field 
of the dissemination of knowledge, keeping 
step with the vast strides made in industry, 
science, education and cultural entertainment. 
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NEW LBI POSTER 
READY 
for DISTRIBUTION 








He comes to share 
the Treasme 











The illustration which has been used 
in the new LBI Poster may be familiar to 
many librarians. It was featured in an ad- 
vertisement of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company last year and 
reprints were sent to almost twenty-five 
thousand librarians. 


The favor with which this advertise- 
ment was received prompted us to request 
the “John Hancock” for permission to 
use the illustration and headline as the 
LBI Poster for 1956. This permission was 
quickly and graciously granted. The re- 
sult —a beautiful four color poster ap- 
proximately 22”x28”" which is available 
from any Binder Member of Library 
Binding Institute. This poster has the 
advantage of presenting a universal mes- 
sage. Therefore, it is fitting for any type 
of location where it is desired to promote 
the library’s welfare; banks, municipal 
buildings, post offices, business firms, 
schools and libraries themselves. Contact 
your Certified Binder today and request 
your supply of the new LBI Poster. 


Library Senvices Bill 


1956 is here and with it the real hope of 
passage of the Library Service Bill. This can 
~ accomplished, however, only by the sup- 
port of the majority of Members of Congress 
in both Houses. The test will come in the 
early part of the session. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
SUPPORTING THE LIBRARY 
SERVICES BILL 


The National Grange at its annual con- 
vention held in Cleveland, Ohio, November 15, 
passed the following resolution giving their 
continued support for the Library Services 
Bill. It reads: 


“Pusiic LIBRARIES 


“‘Whereas, there has again been introduced 
into the United States Congress the Library 
Services Bill, providing federal grants to the 
various states for extension of rural library 
facilities, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we urge the expansion of 
public library facilities to reach rural people. 

‘We approve the principles of the present 
bill and endorse the proposal to limit such 
federal aid to a five-year period. We feel that 
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bookmobiles are one of the most practical 
means of such library extension.” 


Along with the National Grange, the 
Library Services Bill is endorsed and sup- 
ported by these other national organizations: 

American Association of University Women 

American Booksellers Association 

American Federation of Labor 

American Home Economics Association 

AMVETS 

Association for Childhood Education 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Cooperative League 

Farmers Union 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

International Association of Machinists 


National Council of Chief State School 
flicers 


National Education Association 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers 


United Auto Workers 


Reprinted from The Idaho Librarian, 
January, 1956. 
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GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


CHICAGO e ST. LOWIS © SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES 


Gane Brothers & Co. of New York, Inc. 













"Mere Blessed Jo Give 
Shan Feeceive” 


F, J. Barnard employees forego Chrisimas 
party to give to American Cancer Society.) 





In the photograph, left to right: Inez Constan- 
tino, Nora McGrath, Ernest Peltier, J. Howard 
Atkins, Vice President, F. J. Barnard Co., 

Anthony Bruno, Albert Wedge, Helen Meehan, 
Paul Heyen, Hazel Barter, Dr. Clarence L. 
Scammon, Ada Helpard, Francis Walsh. 


On December 13, 1955 instead of the 
customary Christmas luncheon, the employees 
of the F. J. Barnard Company, Medford, 
Massachusetts, presented a check in an 
amount equivalent to the cost of the party 
to the American Cancer Society. In acknow- 
ledging the gift, Dr. Clarence L. Scammon, 
Medical Director of the Society, said in part: 
“You have decided to forego a customary 
social event, and instead to make an equi- 
valent financial contribution to the war 
against cancer. While social gatherings are 
ye we are sure that this year you will 
ind greater satisfaction in knowing that your 
collective action is far closer to the spirit 
of Christmas, lasting in its benefits and a 
tangible testament of your good will toward 
your fellow men.” 


DILAPIDOSIS 


Not a new and terrible disease, but a new 
word coined by the Better Housing Program. 

It diagnoses an easily understood condition. 
Are your books suffering from incipient dilapi- 
dosis? 

Remedy — send to the bindery at once 
before too late. Dilapidosis can be cured if 
steps are taken in time! Recovery guaranteed! 


GERARD B. VANDEENE 
National Library Bindery Co. 
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Sunior Leagues - 
Jake Notice 


BOISE PUBLIC LIBRARY GETS 
DRIVE-UP BOOK RETURN FROM 
JUNIOR LEAGUE 


The following is a letter from Marion 
Bingham, Librarian, at Boise, Idaho, Public 
Library Project of Junior League: 


“The biggest news just now at the Boise 
Public Library is our new Boardman Auto- 
Page Drive-up Book Return. It has just 
been presented to the library by the Junior 
League of Boise as part of their current 
library project. The book return has been 
installed at the curb in front of the building 
where library patrons can drive up to deposit 
books when the library is closed, or when time 
does not permit them to find a place to park 
and come in. We are all proud to offer this 
new service and are most grateful to the 
Junior League for making it possible. 

“The Junior League has set aside the sum 
of $500 to be spent for the library this year. 
The Book Return, the lettering on it, and the 
shipping charges have taken a little over $300 
of the fund. The balance of the fund will 
probably be spent for records for the collec- 
tion in the Boys’ and Girls’ Department, 
though the final decision on this is not yet 
made. 


“In addition to the above gifts, the Junior 
League is contributing in the form of services 
in the library. Two teams of six members 
each come on alternate weeks to read the 
shelves. This has been a tremendous help to 
us, as they have taken over the task of shelf- 
reading for the year. A member of the 
League prints signs when they are needed for 
the library or for the front door to announce 
the holiday closing times. 


“During Book Week the Junior League 
assisted by helping to advertise and by 
serving refreshments on Open House Night. 
Little Aristotle, a hand puppet, was made for 
the occasion and appeared several times on 
television to invite boys and girls and their 
mothers and fathers to visit the library to see 
the displays of new books. 


The Idaho Librarian, January, 1956. 


John Archer 
1886 — 1956 


John Archer, retired head of The New York 
Public Library’s Printing and Binding Office, 
died at his home, 1403 Merrick Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, on Thursday, February 16, 1956. 


Mr. Archer was known throughout the 
country for his outstanding work as a printer, 
designer, and binder. He was born April 7, 
1886 in Birmingham, England. 

“Mr. Archer was known for the experi- 
ments he conducted to determine the lasting 
qualities of different materials used in binding 
books. Some of these extended over a period 
of ten years to test which type of binding 
stands up best under the wear and tear of 
library use. Libraries all over the country 
adopted his findings, some of which were 
described in The Care and Repair of Books, a 
report which he prepared in collaboration 
with Harry Miller Lydenberg, a former 
director of The New York Public Library. 

“A member of the Typophiles, a society of 
experts in the printing profession, Mr. Archer 
received from them upon his retirement from 
the Library, a book published in his honor 
reproducing some of his own outstanding 
designs. Besides the Typophiles he belonged 
to the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, and 
the Grolier Club.” 


August 1. Arnold 


It is with deepest regret that we announce 
the death of August W. Arnold, President 
of Arnold’s Book Bindery, Inc. on Saturday, 
February 25, 1956 in Bally, Pennsylvania. 

For many years he was chairman of the 
Joint Committee of A. L. A. and L. B. I. and 
his contributions to the advancement of con- 
servation through the Joint Committee have 
been recognized and appreciated by the pro- 
fession and binding industry. 





Consider what you have in the smallest 
chosen library. A company of the wisest 
and wittiest men that could be picked out 
of all civil countries in a thousand years, 
have set in best order the results of their 
learning and wisdom. The men themselves 
were hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient 
of interruption, fenced by etiquette; but the 
thought they did not uncover to their bosom 
friend is here written out in transparent 
words to us, the strangers of another age. 


Rai_eH WaLpo EMERSON 
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Librarians — 
Put aside this day 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


for the 


© JOINT SESSION & LUNCHEON 
of Library Binding Institute and Libtarians 
at the 


: 
; 
HOTEL BARBIZON PLAZA, New York City | 
: 
H 
| 
: 
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Wat Mat Pat PEt Pat PAS MA MES Mgt Gt PRS ES 


Registration at 9:00 A. M. 


Se te ste ale le she she she ale tle the ae tle he tle le she tle le oh 
rar Pat Mae Pat at Ma Me 


Featuring a full day of informative activities covering materials, 


methods and techniques and many fine speakers: 


DR. RALPH G. SHAW, President Elect A.L.A. 

PROFESSOR MAURICE F. TAUBER, Columbia University 
EDWARD G. FREEHAFER, Director New York Public Library 
HELEN E. WESSELLS, Editor, Library Journal 
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Gor Reservations, write taday lo 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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She Mary Edd 


March, 1956 
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seeeeerereeeeeeeeeeees CERTIFIED  snccceccceetetcecereteetecteceeeeaees 


MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


ARIZONA 
ARIZONA LIBRARY BINDING CO. 
311 West Monroe St., Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
et ei LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
Fey epingion Blvd., Los Angeles 
VALLEY LIBRARY BINDERY 
2415 Divisadero St., Fresno 


COLORADO 
DENVER BOOK BINDING Co. 
2293 Welton Street, Denver 
DIETER BOOK BINDING Co. 
1130 — 23rd Street, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
PECK BINDERY 
164 Hallock Ave., New Haven 


GEORGIA 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ga. 


2395 Peachtree Rd., N. E. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

oe SHOP BINDERY 

W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
COMMERCIAL BOOKBINDERY 

325 Commercial St., Belleville 
HERTSOERCS NEW METHOD, INC. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
Somtoune Books Only) 
South Rosclusto piss Jacksonville 

FORA BOOK DERY 


N. Adams, or 


IND! 
ECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 


North Manchester 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiana 


546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 


IOWA 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 


LOUISIANA 
EVERETT’S BINDERY 
811 Whittington St., Bossier City 


MARYLAND 
CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co. 
1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
606 North Eutew Street, Baltimore 


MAS ACIAETES 
J. BARNARD & Co. 
for Mystic Swenes Medford 
DURA BOOK NDING Co. 
202 Elm Street, rrr tod 
H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Inc. 
29 Worthington Street, Springfield 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
271 Park Street, West Springfield 
J. S. WESBY & SONS 
44 Portland Ades Worcester 


MINNESOTA 
BOOKBINDER 
3rd Street & 2nd Avenue, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 
REYNOLDS BINDERY 
4400 East 24th Street, Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 

CHARLES ELCE & SON 

2626 North 48th Street, Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 

JAMES BROWN & SON 

191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
ACME BINDERY, INC. 
287 Washington St., Buffalo 
ALBERT BERGER COMPANY 
16 East 12th Street, New Yor! 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING. COMPANY 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY, INC. 
219 East 144th Street, New York 
GLICK BOOK BINDING CORP. 
43rd Avenue, Long Te pw, N.Y. 
MUTUAL ~ng ig ‘BINDERY 
107 N. Franklin Phe napegure 
ey oh S BOOK B ge oid 
Maple * mee 
ROCHESTER BOOK BINDERY 
173 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 


JOSEPH RUZICKA 
298 East Market Street, Greensboro 


OHIO 
ART GUILD BINDERY 


324 East ~e Street, Cincinnati 

GEORGE A. FLOHR CONAN 

809 Walnut S treet, Cincinnat 
GENERAL BOOK BIN NDING. CONBANY 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Clevelan 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
2830 — 131st, Tol 
NATIONAL LIBRARY peeery Co. of Ohio 
1766 East N gy. Street, E. Cleveland 
sty GE H. SAND COMPANY 

olerain Avenue, Cincinnati 

West: WINCKLER BINDERY, INC. 
27-29 W. Court Street, Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA 


MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Box 767, Muskogee 


PENNSYLVANI 
ARN 


A 

RNOLD'’S BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
700 Washington Street, Reading 
CHARLES W. FREDD Co. 
849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th Street, Philadelphia 
SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 
232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TEXAS 
HILL BOOK way ll 


2409 Manor Road, A 
LIBRARY BINDING COMPANY 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco, Texas 


UTAH 
HILLER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 


255 South First West Street, Salt Lake City 


CANADA 


HARPELL’S ryctg CO-OPERATIVE 


Gardenvale, 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DUDLEY A. WEISS, General Counsel and Executive Director 
MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD, Public Relations Counsel 
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